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EDITORIAL NOTES 



Everybody in Chicago is trying to help solve its educational 
problems. This is at once a source of hope and confusion; of 
The School hope, because out of a multitude of counsel will 
Question in come wisdom; of confusion, because in the babble 
Chicago Q £ ^g masses there is apt to be some darkening of 

counsel "by words without knowledge." 

The people of Chicago at this time are not to be satisfied by 
merely quelling the riot ; when peace does come it will be because 
order has been established through the recognition of some new, 
or at least some more satisfactory, principles of school manage- 
ment. 

At a recent banquet, the Merchants' Club took a hand in the 

discussion by securing some speakers from Boston, New York, 

and St. Louis who, as men interested in the public- 
A Notable , , ', , , , 

Banquet school system, perhaps more strongly from the 

administrative side, told how educational affairs 
are managed in their respective cities. Of the addresses given, 
that by President Butler, of Columbia University, was most note- 
worthy, not only because of the speaker's large experience in 
shaping the educational affairs of a great city, but also because 
of the specific application of his remarks to the situation in Chi- 
cago. Concerning many of the points in his speech there can be 
no serious difference of opinion. But few thinking people will 
dispute his statement as to a school board's function which is 
found in the following quotation from his speech : 

"The sole business of the board is to administer the finances 
and choose the best officer procurable to carry out a high educa- 

^ tional policy. If it goes farther than that, it will 

Dr. Butler's . , 

ideas &** into " ee P water - The work of the board is to 

legislate and supervise; when it begins to execute, 
then somebody will have to leave. 

"Given a representative board of the best citizens you can 
get, citizens of common-sense and high-mindedness, the highest 
function they can perform is to choose an individual who can 
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362 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

be the guide and inspiration of the public-school system. I say- 
guide and inspiration because I hold ideas different from some 
others as to the superintendent of public schools. The best 
school system in America should have a big, strong, vigorous 
personality at its head, and you must create a big office to have 
a big personality in it. 

"The superintendent should have a satisfactory salary. He 
is not a clerk to be brow-beaten and bullied, but a professional 
officer, representing cultural forces in your community at work 
upon the minds of the youth of the next generation. There is 
no man too great to be superintendent of the schools of Chicago." 

It is doubtful if any "representative board of the best citi- 
zens" would ever wish to assume any other functions than those 
described by Dr. Butler, did not circumstances of 
B . ary unusual character force other matters upon them in 

their high capacity as a court of last appeal. The 
really best board of education, therefore, is one made up "of the 
best citizens you can get," who are willing, as a last resort, to 
ignore the limitations of their duties as fixed by a theory spun 
out of academic discussion, and who will carefully consider 
in a generous and impartial manner new duties which are born 
of new occasions. Nothing having the rapid expansive growth 
of our public-school system can be governed wholly by precedents. 

Dr. Butler did not reach, in his remarks, the real cause of 
discontent in this city, and hence he failed to accomplish as much 
The Real as one could have wished. He dwelt mainly, in a 

Cause of critical manner, upon the present attitude and work 

Trouble Q f the go^ f Education, failing to recognize 

that this is merely the necessary result of a deep-seated cause. 
This cause lies in a profound dissatisfaction on the part of a large 
number of teachers with the administration of the school system. 
In order, therefore, to have made the most of his opportunity, he 
should have dealt with the whole problem in a fair and an impar- 
tial manner. He, in common with the other speakers, made for 
the thousandth time the ancient blunder of treating the teaching 
force as a negligible factor. The dissatisfaction now existing, of 
course, cannot be said to be universal among the teachers and 
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principals, if one chooses to make a count. That it does exist, 
though, among so large a number, and among so many whose 
motives must be respected, gives it a tremendous significance, 
which no one who attempts to grapple with the situation should 
overlook. The movement toward a better state of things in 
school affairs has been of slow growth, and it has developed 
from many and varied sources. It is the acme of narrowness to 
charge all the present difficulties in school matters against superin- 
tendents and boards of education. They have been the victims 
as often, perhaps, as the cause of the trouble that is now in an 
acute stage. Broadly speaking, it is the result of a lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of everybody, teachers as well as others, as to how 
a common-school system should be managed in order to keep pace 

with the unparalleled growth oif the city. The 
Whose Fault? more thoroughly one realizes his own ignorance as 

to> how this should have been done, or as to what 
are the right things to do in the present crisis, the more 
humble he is likely to be in offering his advice. From the van- 
tage-ground of the present one can see that in the past the 
mistakes have been pretty evenly distributed among all of 
those who took part in managing the schools. There is a great 
outcry for an administration of the schools on business principles. 
Yet, it is to boards with business ideas, probably, -that Chicago 
owes the loss of her almost priceless public lands that were 
intended to support the schools. The men who composed those 
short-sighted boards were the business ancestors of the Merchants' 
Club. One cannot believe that they were all thieves or all dis- 
honest. They simply failed to comprehend Chicago then, as 
the future will likely show that the Merchants' Club fails to com- 
prehend it at the present time. People simply make mistakes; 
that's all there is to it. 

The real educational question before Chicago is this : How 
can a village-school system of administration which is successful 

with a couple of hundred of children, half a dozen 
issue teachers, and a principal be modified so as to 

work well in a city with some hundreds of thou- 
sands of children, half a dozen thousand teachers, and 
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a superintendent? Chicago is operated today under the 
Overgrown village system, with this important difference: In 
Village the village, while there is, in form, a one-man 

System power, the fact that he is in close personal contact 

with the work of each teacher makes it both easy and natural for 
him to take the interests of all carefully into account. The 
administration is essentially democratic. In the large city sys- 
tem the superintendent's sympathetic contact with the teacher is 
wanting: he makes up his mind without this knowledge, and 
the scheme becomes essentially autocratic. The gist of the Chi- 
cago problem is simply how to supply effectively this missing 
link between the teachers' interests and the superintendent's 
powers. If the speakers before the Merchants' Club had addressed 
themselves to this point, they would, at least, have had the merit 
of speaking upon the question at issue. 

The most feasible plan for uniting the efforts and unifying 
the interests of the superintendent and teachers would seem to 

be, then, some form of organized representation. If 
Needed th ' s were properly worked out, every other difficulty 

in the case would be put upon "its passage" toward 
solution. People generally seem to have the idea that teachers 
desire such an arrangement because they want to drag things 
to their ruin. Some teachers, indeed, may be possessed with 
this idea; but the majority are fair-minded and do not have 
such notions at all. They would be wholly satisfied if they 
could but get freely and directly to the superintendent, before 
he acts, a statement of what they believe to be for the 
best interests of the schools. If this could be done officially 
through regularly organized channels, in the end, it would be 
sufficient. There is nothing — there can be nothing — in such a 
plan of administration to prevent a superintendent from being just 
the kind of a man Dr. Butler depicted — one "who can be the 
guide and inspiration of the public-school system." There 
is nothing in the operation of such a plan — there can be nothing 
in it — that will interfere with the initiative or proper authority 
of "the big, strong, vigorous personality" which he says' a 
superintendent should have. Dr. Butler told the Merchants' 
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Club to create a big office for a big personality ; this is inverting 
the process. A personality with strength and breadth enough 
to grasp the situation from the side of the teachers as well as 
from the side of the public will make for itself an office larger 
than anything the Merchants' Club has yet dreamed of. A per- 
sonality of the right kind will have no difficulty about his place. 

In stating the functions of a school board, none of the 
speakers seemed to think that its duties need go farther than the 
election of a "big, vigorous personality" who by his own methods 
should "lick" the teaching force into "shape." Not only the 
teachers, but also, it is believed, the sober-minded element of the 
community at large, will adjudge Dr. Butler a bit harsh when he 
says in his address : 

"If I were a member of your school board, I would do my best 
to have adopted a by-law which would remove from the school 
service any teacher who affiliates himself or herself 
Rather Harsh with a labor organization. If I were a member of 
your charter convention, I would have a vote and 
a roll-call on that question in the charter convention." These 
sentiments were received with "overwhelming applause." 

Careful inquiry, however, into the origin and history of the 
teachers' organizations in this city will not justify either the 
feeling of the speaker or the enthusiasm of the 
eac era aU( jj ence j t j s pi a { n history, so recent that every- 
body knows it, that, this organization of teachers 
and its affiliations grew up only when, and simply and solely 
because, the great corporations, including some of Chicago's 
merchant princes, so persistently and so ravenously robbed the 
school treasury that neither the "big, vigorous personality" of 
the superintendent, nor the school board, nor anybody else in 
power could save the schools from what seemed to be utter 
demoralization, if not ruin. Then the common teachers — to 
their eternal honor be it said — rose in their righteous wrath, 
organized and beat the wolves off, and saved the schools to the 
people. Upon the necessity and the propriety of such an organi- 
zation, the teachers themselves will heartily support any demand 
for a roll-call in the charter convention. Since Dr. Butler chose 
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to deal specifically with Chicago conditions, it is a matter of 

regret that he did not give due credit to what the teachers have 

actually accomplished against tremendous odds. 

Pursuing his subject with frightful logic, he said: "If the 

teachers of the public schools are to be organized, why not the 

firemen? If the firemen are to organize, why not 

„. f ls . the police ? If the police, why not the army ?" To 

Disturbing r . . 

all of this the straight and obvious reply is that, 

long before they are subjected to the same humiliating conditions 

that beset the teachers four or five years ago, the firemen will 

organize ; and so will the policemen, and finally so will the army ! 

That is history; read it in the past in English, or read it in the 

present in Russian. The principle of representation 

rin lp e • ^ country and sfenerally in this age is incon- 
Eepresentation . 

trovertible. The theory that the people have a right 

to create a body of public servants who shall be denied an effect- 
ive voice in the internal management of their own affairs, either 
directly or through their own properly accredited representatives, 
is out of date. This is the crux of the whole matter. The 
six thousand teachers of Chicago have grown up. They have 
got past the point where they will submit to a "big, strong, 
Vigorous personality" who seeks to "guide" and "inspire" 
the school system with a club. They are not hirelinga 
applying Dr. Butler's apotheosis of the superintendent, to 
be browbeaten and bullied, but professional ladies and gen- 
tlemen representing cultural forces in the community at work 
upon the minds of the youth of the next generation. The 
present struggle should in no wise be construed as being a war 
upon the legitimate legislative functions of the 
Board of Education or upon the proper executive 
functions of the superintendent or upon the rights 
of either to any initiative. It represents solely an effort on 
the part of the teachers to secure a voice in the educational coun- 
sels of the city which their close relations to the children and their 
practical knowledge of the needs of the schools may justify. 
They should have the right and the power to initiate and to 
recommend, by officially established means, legislation or any- 
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thing else to either the superintendent or board or both that 
may in the judgment of the teachers seem to be wise. 
This is all that is needed at present to calm the intolerable 
turmoil and to start the school system on the road toward a safe, 
sane, and conservative management. The details of such a plan 
of administration will, of course, be numbered by multitudes 
that no one can foresee. In meeting these, time will develop 
wisdom, and wisdom will beget tolerance and patience, which 
alone are the sureties of progress and peace. W. S. J. 

Note. — Since writing the foregoing editorial notes, and as 
we go to press, the copy of a report has been received which has 
been prepared by a subcommittee of the Board of Education. This 
report, somewhat abridged, is printed elsewhere in this issue. 
We are glad to submit it to the teachers of the country as being, 
perhaps, the most comprehensive and intelligent plan yet 
proposed anywhere which provides for a representation of the 
teachers in educational matters. The report is so clearly in line 
with the thought of the editorial, not only in this issue, but also in 
former numbers of the Elementary School Teacher (see the 
numbers for March, 1905, p. 439, and January, 1906, p. 265), 
that we are glad to make space for it. It deserves the closest 
study on the part of all the friends of public education. [The 
Editors.] 



